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WORLD AND OUR MINDS 

“All the workings of your minds 
will surely appear in your bodies.” 
(F XII 171) 

Man’s happiness does not depend 
upon circumstances, nor do the pleas- 
ure and pain of life depend upon out- 
ward appearances. Everything in life 
is the fruit of man’s mental attitude. 
It is the way of the pious life to reg- 
ulate our mental attitude and live our 
daily lives happily and joyously. We 
should thoroughly comprehend that 
we borrow our®*bodies from God the 
Parent and understand the truth that 
the mind alone is ours. We should 
never neglect the daily dusting of our 
minds and should regard whatever 
befalls us as a manifestation of God 
the Parent’s law of causation. Un- 
derstanding this, we can then rely 
wholly upon God, and do our best to 
clear away the original cause of our 
affliction. There we will feel nothing 
to cast a gloom over our minds, as 
well as those of others, and will feel 
nothing but the pleasure that we are 
leading a-life acceptable to God the 
Parent and are accompanied by Him. 

When, through God the Parent’s 
merciful guidance, we come to believe 
‘in Him and comprehend the truths of 
kashimono and innen so clearly that 
we gradually wipe away our mental 
dust, our way of looking at things 
will be changed. The world which we 
perceive through our senses is not 
altered, but the world reflected in our 
minds changes. The world we thought 
to be full of suffering comes to be 
understood as one full of joy. Our 
minds being bright, the world also 
becomes bright. Therein lies the true 
meaning of His teaching: “You will 
enjoy the bliss of paradise when you 
have purified yourselves.” 

However, the mind of man is fickle 
and unstable. The mental attitude of 
the morning is not always the same 
as that of the evening. Being moved 
by the events that befall us, the mind 
full of brightness in the morning is 
apt to be clouded over in the evening. 
Once deeply moved by the divine 
teachings and firmly resolved to en- 
ter upon the life of faith, we often 
fail to continue to be joyous and 
spirited. Despite the grace by which 
we have been saved, we often waver 
in our resolution because of disease 
or family trouble. But in the midst 
of such trials, we followers of His 
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way advance with firmness and joy, 
no longer falling prey to any misfor- 
tune, for we always think back upon 
our own conduct and accept whatever 
happens as an expression of the Div- 
ine will. 

Indeed, the man, who rests trust- 
fully in God’s bosom and_ pushes 
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straight ahead along the path of faith, 
will never succumb to any trouble or 
pain that may befall him. Rather, he 
will advance in high spirits, trans- 
forming any gloom into joy, for such 
a man proceeds dutifully gazing upon 
the truth behind everything that 
happens. 


Everyone knows that religion. and 
sports are indivisible from the spirit 
of the modern Olympic Games which 
was originated in Olympia in Ancient 
Greece. In spite of the popular illu- 
sion that religion and sports are not 
closely related to each other, Tenri 
finds both inseparably united, prob- 
ably because of the fact that the 
wholesome body endowed by God in- 
variably leads to the enjoyment of 
healthy sports. This fundamental rea- 
son is taken from the teachings that 
the body is a thing lent and a thing 
borrowed from God the Parent. Sports 
here is not utilized for any ulterior 
motives, it is enjoyed for its own sake. 

This accounts for the fact that 
Tenri schools have produced many ex- 
cellent champions of Judo, Rugby and 
Baseball. The old Tenri Middle School 
has the longest history of sports. Its 
Rugby team, inaugurated in 1926, 
won the national championship in 
1936. No less famous was the Rugby 
team of the old Tenri Foreign Lan- 
guages School. Of a comparatively 
short history the Rugby, baseball 
(high school) and Judo (university) 
teams have already won a nationwide 
fame. 


Judo Meet in the Tenri Gymnasium 


SPORTS IN TENRI — 


This general Propensity toward © 
sports is never confined to schools 
alone, and this is eloquently exempli- 
fied in the annual Tenrikyo Sports 
convention taking place each year. 
The convention, centering around the 
week of the Anniversary of the Foun- 
dress’ birth in April comprises the 
swimming events in Summer and, 
skating and skiing events in Winter. 
There is also a Sports Event in which 
all the followers and veterans in their 
thirties, forties, fifties are pleased to 
take part. Those who have been cured 
of disease through their faith in Ten- 
rikyo run with the healthy and the 
young men with wooden legs swim 
merrily on that day. 


The Shimbashira or the Patriarch 
of Tenrikyo, Reverend Shozen Naka- 
yama has the 7th Rank of Judo and 


is the President of the Nara Prefec- 


tural Athletic League. To match the 
general liking of sports are the estab- 
lishments provided at the headquar- 
ters especially for the purpose, typical 
of them being the Tenri swimming 
pool and the spacious Tenri gymna- 
sium, both of which rank among the 
best in all Japan. 
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ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


IV. Ethieal Ground in Man 


You must take Their works at pres- 
ent unmistakably. 
They will never do bad things for you. 

(F XI 51) 

Henceforward whatever I may say or 
do, 
It is by no means from malice. 

(F XIII 111) 

These verses show that the term 
Ashiki is used to refer to bad or evil 
in general and does not have specified 
meaning. All usages of the term Ashi- 
ki in Ofudesaki refer to general evil. 
According to Y. Moroi, the meanings 
of Ashiki in Ofudesaki may be classi- 
fied as (1) evil, Moral evil (F I 53), 
and (2) a thing referred to as not 
being good including suffering. He 
indicates the second meaning as the 
more proper and brings in the op- 
posite term Yoki or “good” to ex- 
plain that the proper meaning of 
Ashiki is man’s will in opposition to 
the will of man against his own na- 
ture of ideality. The second verse in 
the above group of verses clarifies 
this view that man is not evil origin- 
ally, but is only stained with dust. 

Man was created on a basis of good, 
but as a relative being of divine 
origin, he tends to feel anti-theistic 
toward his origin. In the process of 
becoming objective toward his origin, 
man produces the use of evil, accord- 
ing to Miki. She explained the use of 
evil in three stages; Hokori, Ashiki, 
and Aku-Innen. Through the accumu- 
lation of dust derives evil, and from 
evil an almost unremovable causa- 
tion which restricts the freedom of 
man. In the past, freedom was re- 
garded as a relatively opposing term 
for causation. This use was based 
on a dualistic approach, such as the 
concepts of das radikale Bose (radi- 
cal evil) and das radikale Gute (radi- 
cal good). 

Miki’s explanation was different 
from this view. The rise of the evil 
nature in man is the result of his 


moral motive, not the given nature 
¢ 


such as original sin. Thus the con- 
cept of evil seems to be a phenomenal 
nature and the good, the original 
nature. In short, Tenrikyo moral 
teaching is based on the assumption 


that man is like that of Karma in 
Buddhism because of Miki’s earlier 
belief in the Jodo Sect, it simply 
indicates that causation developed 
through the continuous accumulation 
of evil. Such a view reflects Miki’s 
great emphasis on sincerity in man, 
as indicated before. 

When this dust has been swept away, 
Nothing is left but the salvation of 

the whole world. (F II 20) 


What do you think My miracles are? 
They are only the dusting of your 

minds. (F III 105) * 

The present way is indeed dusty, 
So I have swept it with a broom. 

(F III 145) 

Pain, swells, fever, or loose bowels 
Are nothing but the dust in your 

minds. (F IV 110) 

Any and every person shall suffer 
from illness, 
Only when he makes his mind dusty. 

(F V 9) 

Yet in their minds dust is piled up 
so high 
That they can never understand His 

parental affection. (F VIII 61) 
Since the evil things are mingled in 

this world, 

You must take care not to stain your- 

self with causation. (F I 62) 
Each human being has his own cau- 

sation, 
But I will make no discrimination 

whatever. (F IV 61) 

In these verses, the terms Hokori, 
Ashiki, and Innen are used. Of these 
three characteristic terms, Hokori is 
used most frequently in referring to 
human nature. It is apparent that 
Miki emphasized the good underlying 
the nature of man. The view prob- 
ably was brought about by certain 
influences of traditional Shinto in 
which the concept of Kegare or “im- 
purity” rather than the ordinary con- 
cept of sin is stressed. Though she 
was influenced by the Jodo Sect, Miki 


did not show the traditional Buddhis- 


tic heritage. Instead her way of teach- 
ing is much more like the idealistic 
approach based on the meaning of 
human existence. 

The view that man’s nature is 
radically good brings in another 
unique feature or concept, Denaoshi 
or “restart.” In Tenrikyo there is no 
concept of death which is as important 
theologically as the concept of sin in 


Christianity. While stressing dust in 
the sense of cleanable stains cover- 
ing the soul of man, Miki introduced 
the concept of Denaoshi as the eternal 
creative moment by which believers 
hold faith in reincarnation. An in- 
teresting contrast is created by the 
concept of Hokori and Denaoshi in 
Tenrikyo and the concept of sin and 
death in Christianity. Miki introduced 
such an idea from her purified reli- 
gious feeling. It has been related that 
Miki constantly taught her disciples 
that the purpose of this world is to 
attain a cheerful living with God. 
Throughout her life, Miki sincerely 
aimed to lead her people to attain 
Yokigurashi or “happy and _ blissful 
life” through the work of God and 
human endeavour toward purification. 
Contrary to the typical religion of 
transcendence and immanence, no 
idea of severence between man and 
God exists in Tenrikyo, though a 
transcendental God exists in this re- 
ligion. It may be said that the Shinto- 
istic element and Buddhistic element 
of evil concept were transformed by 
Miki and aided her in producing Ten- 
rikyo as a bright and practical re- 
ligion of this world. 


The image of man in Tenrikyo 
seems to give man a power to sweep 
away his own dust; but when the 
God concept is considered, Tenrikyo 
appears as a religion of other powers. 
However, the image of man does bring 
out a feature of Tenrikyo as a re- 
ligion of self-power as illustrated in 
the following verse. 


Unless you sweep this dust off and 
make your mind clear, 

You shall never be saved however 
impatient I may be for your sal- 
vation. (F VIII 62). 


This means that the work of God 
and the endeavour of man are pre- 
cisely divided, and that the salvation 
by God shall not reach him, unless 
man endeavours to purify his own 
mind. The following verse further in- 
dicates the absolute dignity of the 
given nature of man. 


If only the true God accepts your 
sincerity, 


Your dust shall be swept away, what- 
ever it may be (F XIII 23). 


(To be continued) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
The Religious Dance 


Six disciples were first instructed 
in the steps and gestures of the Mi- 
kagura-Uta dance. 


The Foundress did not give actual 
demonstration. She seated herself and 
gave general instructions to her dis- 
ciples who tried the steps in various 
ways. The Foundress would disap- 
prove if dissatisfied and would give 
further instructions. The steps which 
were approved by the Foundress be- 
came reference points around which 
other steps were evolved. Thus con- 
siderable time was required in the 
completion of the Mikagura-Uta 
dance. 


In the Ofudesaki written from Jan- 
uary of 1869 we note: 

“Wyrom now we teach the steps of the 

Kagura-Dzutome 
So you will gather together for wor- 

ship. 

If you will quickly gather for worship 
And be in earnest, God too will be 
in earnest.” 

God wanted to teach the religious 
dance to the followers as quickly as 
possible. The gestures have signi- 
ficance as symbols of religious prin- 
ciples and are not to be confused with 
the steps of folk dance. The Foun- 
dress said: “You are not swinging 
your arms: You are swinging reli- 
gious principles.” At another time 
she said: “Even if you differ just 
a little, it can mean the difference be- 
tween life and death.” 

To a person who lives a life of 
faith, prayer is everything. It should 
be possible to say that a man of faith 
begins with a prayer and ends with a 
prayer, or again that he lives in 
prayer and prays as he lives. 

I have had occasion to reflect seri- 
ously on the meaning of being able to 
pray, not only mentally or verbally 
but through gestures of the hand. This 
was when I was guiding a person 
who through an accident was dis- 
abled from making any oral sound. 

If prayer is to be offered to God 
only through words, how lonely this 
-man would be, who had rested his 
final hopes for salvation on God. 

This man, who had been to this 
temple and that shrine in vain, for 
he was unable even to repeat the 
name of the god or of the Buddha, 
had shed many tears of loneliness; 
however he danced for joy when he 


was told that he would be able to pray 
through gestures of his hands. 

On the other hand if prayer were 
possible only by means of gestures the 
disabled and crippled who can not 
take part in the religious dance would 
undoubtedly feel an unexpressible 


loneliness of being left out. 


Performance of the Dancing Psalms 


We must note carefully how God 
has tried to avail to us every possible 
way to pray to him. 

Prayer through thought, word and 
action expresses indeed a trinity and 
should be described as prayer possible 
through all facets of our life. It 
teaches us that faith is not a play 
with words or thought, but is an 
answer to the questions of why one 
is alive today, and what he should do. 
Prayer understood in this fashion will 
enable us to see that it is an expres- 
sion of God’s deep parental desire to 
enable all men to be able to pray and 
to appreciate the joys of faith. 

In this connection we are forced 
to recall to mind the words of the 
Foundress who said; “Even if you are 
illiterate, you will be able to read 
this poem if you are a member of a 
group of three. You will be able to 
understand it even if you think at 
first that it is difficult. The reason is 
that you will soon acquire a feeling 


for it.” It would seem that the spirit 
of our religion which professes uni- 
versal salvation and proclaims as its 
motto the idea of pushing up from 
the very bottom is here most fully ex- 
hibited indeed. 


The Tune 

The Mikagura-Uta was at first sung 
in various ways by the disciples, but 
when the Foundress heard Mr. Koue- 
mon Murata sing the Mikagura-Uta 
she at once authorized his tune as the 
accepted one. 

Mr. Kouemon Murata was a man 
with an exceptionally good voice and 
it would seem that the popular folk 
songs of the Yamato countryside was 
the model for the Mikagura-Uta and 
its tune. 

Kagura-Dzutome and Teodori 

The Kagura-Dzutome and the Te- 
odori in twelve stanzas are often com- 
bined and referred to as the basic 
worship, but the two are not always 
recited together. 

If the two are compared it is pos- 
sible to say that the former is heavier 
in principles and that the latter is 
lighter. On the fifth anniversary of 
the passage of the Foundress the 
Kagura-Dzutome was permitted by 
the instructions, but on the twentieth 
anniversary of the Kokan-sama, 
daughter of the Foundress, the Ka- 
gura-Dzutome was not permitted and 
the Teodori alone was allowed. 

Kagura-Dzutome is soteriology in- 
deed as most important exposition of 
Tenrikyo soteriology. The free oper- 
ation of God as revealed in the cre- 
ation of Man is once again manifest- 
ed, the rejuvenation of men is accom- 
plished and the world is transformed 
into the joyous world of Yokigurashi. 

The Kagura-Dzutome symbolizes 
the miracle of creation and the mys- 
try of life. The twelve stanzas of 
the Teodori explain more concretely 
the meaning and contents of the Ka- 
gura-Dzutome. If the Kagura-Dzu- 
tome reveals the essence of existence, 
the Teodori should be described as 
the doctrinal and ethical development 
of this essence. In still words I feel 
we might say that the faith of man 
as resurrected by the Kagura-Dzu- 
tome, the faith of God’s servant is 
given political expression by the 
twelve stanzas of the Teodori. 

“Mikagura-Uta Kogi” written by 
Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by Hideo 
Mimoto. 

(To be continued) 
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Classic Wlusic 
in Japan 


Delivered by Bob Garfias at the 
Japanese Cultural Lecture in the 
Tenrikyo Hall. 


The music of Japan, like the peo- 
ple, should be considered as part of 
the Far Eastern realm; that is, those 
countries whose people are of the 
same racial characteristics—for ex- 
ample, Tibet, China, Mongolia, Korea, 
Ryukyu’s and Japan. The high civi- 
lizations of these countries, although 
they are quite different, have much in 
common. The same is true for their 
music. This is in part true because of 
the wide amount of communication 
between these countries since early 
times. 


There is much similarity in the 
classical musics of these countries. 
Since very ancient times, the large 
palaces of China have maintained 
orchestras from many Far Eastern 
countries. It is possible that here mu- 
sicians were able to hear music from 
different countries and began imitat- 
ing each other. This is only true when 
a country would send an orchestra as 
part of its embassy, but the folk mu- 
sic could not have been so widely 


known. The influence of folk music 
could only spread from one neighbor- 
ing country to another. Perhaps be- 
cause Japan and the Ryukyu’s are 
separated from the mainland by the 
sea, their music has maintained 
strong individuality, although as I 
will point out later, this did not keep 
them from coming under the influence 
of the music of the mainland. In con- 
trast, all the countries of the Far 
Hast, with the possible exception of 
Korea, were very strongly influenced 
by the music of China. This is most 
readily noticed in the use of Chinese 
type melodies in Tibet, Chinese-Turk- 
istan, Mongolia, and Manchuria. I 
will elaborate on the Chinese melody 
later. 


Strangely, in spite of the isolation 
of Japan and the Ryukyus, even the 
folk music of these countries bears a 
resemblance to the folk music of 
other countries in the world. One of 
the factors which most readily sets 
apart the music of one country from 
that of another is the structure of its 
language. To illustrate this point, I 
will make some comparisons between 
the construction of the Japanese and 
Chinese languages. 


As you know, in the Chinese lan- 
guage, each word has sound of one 


syllable and these syllables are ar- 
ranged according to tone, and that 
the tone of a word makes clear its 
meaning. Therefore, the Chinese poet 
had to select words not only to de- 
scribe his feeling, but also to ar- 
range them so that they created a 
beautiful melody. He therefore ar- 
ranged the words into pleasing tone 
patterns. 

In contrast, the Japanese language 
has essentially no accents or tones, 
therefore, the poet in Japan did not 
worry about creating tone patterns. 
Instead, he sought to create interest 
by combining lines with different 
numbers of syllables. In this way, the 
uniquely Japanese poetry pattern of 
combining lines of 5 with lines of 7 
syllables came about. 


Because Japanese music depends so 
strongly on the accompanying words, 
the structure of the language has 


been of great importance in forming 


the music. There is, in Japan, very 
little pure instrumental music and 
from earliest times to the present, the 
human voice has played the most im- 
portant part in music. As an illustra- 
tion, one rarely hears in Japan some- 
one humming a melody, rather he 
will always sing the words to it. 


The great difference in a language 


structure between Japan and China 
has also affected the melody of each 
of these countries. The Chinese mel- 
ody makes use of an 8-tone range to 
which the tonal patterns of the Chi- 
nese poetry are applied. Chinese 
melody can then be characterized by 
free use of five tones and large in- 
tervals between tones. 


On the other hand, Japan, not hav- 
ing the tonal patterns of China to 
begin with instead of emphasized the 
rhythm of poetry and in general 
makes use of repetition of the same 
tone combined with smaller intervals. 


Therefore, we may typify Japanese 


melody as a series of long held tones 
combined and connected by short or- 
naments. This is true of many folk 
songs —for example, Oiwake and 
much of the theater music such as 


Nagauta, Gidayu, Kiyomoto, Tokiwa- 4 
This principal also closely 
links the music of the Ryukyus with 


zu, etc. 


the music of Japan. 


(To Be Continued) 
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